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shared by many millions of unemployed, by millions whose shrunken income now called the piper's tune.
The national cult of optimism was still further limited by the effects of the depression on the status of women. The expanding economic opportunities from which so many ambitious women had profited in the 1920s now shrank and in shrinking dealt blow after blow at women in the professions, in the arts, and in business. Feminists regretted that the new turn of events undermined the progress women had been making in attaining self-realization apart from biological functions. Outspoken veterans in the feminist movement took women to task for supinely accepting their lot in the home, for resigning themselves to a "retrogressive" step. The revelation that women's magazines contained little discussion of great public issues and that millions of women read only these magazines still further depressed those who had foreseen the advance of women as voters and citizens. They might not have been so depressed, of course, had they been able to study parallel analyses of the reading habits of American men.
In one matter, to be sure, freedom for women did make gains. About 1930, partly no doubt as a result of the depression, the stubborn opposition to birth control rapidly weakened, and despite the firm stand of the Catholic church, court action permitted the dissemination of contraceptive information under medical direction. In the prevailing mood of pessimism some intellectuals, at least, agreed with Dorothy Thompson in regarding this long-sought achievement as a symptom not of progress but of dissolution. "There is something basically wrong," she wrote, "with a society in which the affirmation of life itself, the will to live and to create life, becomes atrophied. No amount of civilization, culture and technical achievement will save such a society in the end. The barbarians, with healthier instincts, will eventually inherit it/'6 Probably only a small number of men and women deliberately refrained from becoming parents because they were imbued with despair regarding the future destiny of offspring. But it was nevertheless true that whereas the generation that was passing had taken large families as a matter of course without ever questioning the possibility of a good future for all their children, a growing number in the rising generation at least discussed the question.
* Ladies' Home Journal, LIV (May, 1937), 12.